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Where Do We 


* 


Mr. Faust: As we begin a new 
‘ir in education, every university 
I college in the country seems to be 
isting at all seams. Never before 
ye so many sought the chance of an 
‘cation. Never before has the 
‘ntry poured so much money into 
ication, and seldom, I think, has 
e been so much discussion, uncer- 
aty, and disagreement about what 
‘cation ought to be. We ought to 
lin our discussion of where we are 
ng in education, what the shape of 
igs to come will be, by asking, I 
ak, where we now are in education. 
White, how would you describe 
present shape of things in the 
eges of this country? 

Mir. Wuite: Higher education in 
country is certainly in a com- 
e mess at the present time, and 
t mess is chiefly caused by the tre- 
idous overcrowding. We thought 
were overcrowded before the war. 
had no conception of the situa- 
in which we now find ourselves. 
sperity has brought us many stu- 
s; but it is certain that depres- 
will bring us even more, because 
'y potential students are sticking 
ood jobs so long as those jobs 
planning to go to college when or 
se jobs fold up. 


Go from Here 


in Education? 


Mr. Opecarp: It seems to me 
that we have committed ourselves in 
the United States to mass education 
as part and parcel of the democratic 
tradition. Our faith in the education- 
al process for preparing young men 
and women for participation in a 
democratic society is perhaps the 
most significant aspect of American 
culture, but it raises some very seri- 
ous problems when we come to the 
practical application of it. 

With tens of thousands, yes, mil- 
lions, of people seeking admission to 
our colleges, there are two theories 
that seem to prevail, or rather one 
theory now, in most places. I like to 
call it the “‘sheep-dip” theory of edu- 
cation—the idea is that if you clas- 
sify students, run them through 
classes of a thousand or five hundred 
or ahundred, and send them out with 
a diploma, like a court plaster, they 
are educated. I challenge the validity 
of that; and it seems to me that one 
of our basic problems, therefore, is a 
question of whether mass education, 
to which we are committed, can be 
reconciled with good education. 

Mr. Faust: I| think that, in order 
to determine whether it is possible to 
reconcile mass education with good 
education, it may be necessary, first, 


. 
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to decide what good education, good 
college education, ought to be like. 

Mr. Opecarp: Well, in the first 
place, I should like to say that I do 
not think that education is something 
which you can put on somebody from 
the outside, like you put on a court 
plaster. It is a process in which the 
student must participate, and, if you 
get a teacher up before a thousand 
students in a classroom, it tends to 
become a kind of vaudeville perform- 
ance. The student down below does 
nothing. 

The old lecture system, someone 
described, is the process by which the 
notes in the professor’s notebook go 
from him into the notebook of the 
student, without passing through the 
head of either one of them. I do not 
know what that is, but it surely is not 
education in my book. 

Mr. Faust: Would you agree that 
the American educational system, in 
performing its task of mass educa- 
tion, has really three functions: On 
the one hand, youngsters must be 
prepared for education by being pro- 
vided with the tools of education— 
the capacity to read, to write, and to 
reckon. At the other extreme, we 
must train the specialists which a 
highly specialized society demands— 
the doctors, the lawyers, the busi- 
nessmen. But between these two 
there lies a third and exceedingly im- 
portant function in education—pre- 
paring our people to face the prob- 
lems that all of us face as men and as 
citizens. We have our peculiar prob- 
lems, incidental to the profession we 
occupy, the place we occupy in so- 
ciety, but we all as a nation face cer- 
tain common problems. Would you 
agree that the task of the college is 
to teach people to form sound judg- 


ments about those common pro 
lems? r 

Mr. Opecaro: Yes. I would sta 
it this way: It raises the second que 
tion that we ought to talk about th 
morning. The first one, I have said, 
whether mass education can be re 
onciled with good education. T 
second question would be whether 
not education for a specialty, sp 
cialized education, which is a nece 
sity in our society, can be reconcile 
with general education—the educ 
tion that is necessary for trainir 
people to participate in our dem 
cratic society. I should like to a 
White, as president of a woma 
college, how he sees that. 

Mr. Wuirte: This general educ 
tion which you speak of is sometim 
called liberal education, and this 3 
of course, the great area of dispute 
all education. The trouble with li 
eral education is that it is like tru 
and morality—everybody is for 
you cannot find anyone who § 
against it. But so many people ha 
such different ideas as to what trut} 


No one is against it, but the defi 
tions are often mutually contradij 
tory. 

Mr. Faust: But the average maf 
I think, is often confused by confli¢ 
ing claims of colleges. 

Mr. WuiteE: Tremendously co 
fused, tremendously! 

Mr. Faust: I recall an scoall 
ance of mine who, when his daught 
was ready for college, wanted to 
the best school to send her to. He car 
to me in considerable bewildermeg 
and put his problem this way: “As# 
read the catalogues of colleges, asi} 
talk to the recruiting agents of « 
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es, I am confused in attempting to 
ike a selection of a college. One col- 
*e says to me, ‘What we do is to 
esent to students the subject mat- 
‘s which have traditionally trained 
© great minds of our country.’ 
it the representative of a second 
‘lege says, ‘We are. not traditional. 
© believe that education ought to 
student-centered, not subject- 
itter-centered.’ And the third says 
me, “Our concern is with being 
ctical. We want to prepare these 
uungsters to meet the problems that 
lly and actually they are going to 
re in life.’ Now, which of these is 
ht?” How are we going to decide? 
Mr. Opecarp: You should have 
id him that they are all right. Some 
y I hope White, or someone else, 
Il write a book. Now that William 
mes is dead, he cannot do it. 
“Mr. Wurre: Thank you. 
“Mr. Opecarp: But James wrote 
pook one time called The Varieties 
Religious Experience. It seems to 
e that there is very real need today 
» a book on varieties of educational 
perience or varieties of liberal edu- 
Dion. 
Mr. Faust: You are not prepared 
say, are you, that all varieties of 
uucation ought to be equally wel- 
med? 
Mr. Opecarp: No, I would not 
wy that. 
Mr. Faust: There must be some 
sssibility of discrimination and se- 
Bon. 
g Opecarp: Of selection—sure- 


Mr. Wuite: To your little list of 
pos of education, may I add one 
2 is frequently presented to the 
yesident of a woman’s college? 
There is an extraordinary group of 


parents, an extraordinarily large 
group of parents, who seem to feel 
that education for character, in the 
narrowest sense, is what they want 
for their daughters. But what they 
mean by that is that the education 
for character which the parents have 
failed to provide at home for their 
daughters is now, in some miraculous 
way, to be provided, not merely in 
four years, but in the first six months 
of the freshman year by this wonder- 
ful college. Now, of course, I think 
that we would all agree that, in a 
very real sense, liberal education, in 
so far as it trains the mind, the judg- 
ment, and various other human facul- 
ties, does develop character. But 
many people mean simply rudimen- 
tary morality—not telling lies; in- 
deed, not eating peas with a knife. 
All these things are what they want 
when they talk about education for 
character. 

Mr. Faust: Is there not, oddly 
enough, an almost contradictory po- 
sition in which it is assumed that, far 
from training character, the colleges 
unsettle people; that they make 
young radicals; that they are the hot- 
beds of communism; that they are 
not the supports but the source of the 
undermining of our whole social 
structure? 


Mr. Wuite: Yes, that is the other 
side of the coin apparently. As soon 
as a young person goes to college and 
gets a new idea—an idea not ac- 
cepted by the parents—that means 
that the college has subverted the 
young person, the student. 


Mr.Opecarp:Youknow, there isa 
strange thing about that. People send 
their youngsters to school to learn, 
and the paradox is that, if they learn 
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things that the parents do not know, 
the parents are worried because the 
colleges have unsettled them. If they 
learn the things that the parents al- 
ready know, it raises a question as to 
whether or not the colleges are worth 
their salt. 

How can we expect, in our so- 
ciety, to move ahead unless all the 
doors are open to inquiry? I would 
agree that, if someone had all the 
answers to everything, we could stop 
the discussion. But I do not know 
such people, and I do not know such 
fields. Yet there are people who take 
the position described by Shake- 
speare one time when he said, “I am 
ye oracle, and when I ope my lips, 
let no dog bark.” I do not know any 
college that is like that, and I do not 
know any parent who is like that. 
College is going to unsettle young- 
sters; it is going to inquire into estab- 
lished ways of doing things, whether 
it is in physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, biology, or what not. 

Where we usually get the worry is 
not the inquiry that is carried on in 
the natural sciences. Somehow or 
other we have got over that. After 
all, we did have a trial some years ago 
in Tennessee where some people ob- 
jected to teaching theories of evolu- 
tion. But today most people are will- 
ing to have free inquiry in that field. 
They get worried when we begin to 
inquire into the nature and structure 
of social institutions. That is where 
the real mode of worry comes. 

Mr. Faust: Even if we had the 
answers to social problems, the mere 
communication of them without dis- 
cussion, without examination of the 
bases on which they rest, would be 
ineffective. If we had to prepare the 
youth of this country to solve by the 


exercise of sound judgment th 
thorny, almost hopeless, proble 
that seem to face us, we simply coul 
not give them handmade answers 
even if they were the true answers 
They must be inquired into. 


Mr. OpEcarpD: Could I give an 
lustration of that? Some years age 
when I was teaching at Stanford, 
man came to me and said, “Yo 
know, Mr. Odegard, I don’t thin 
that the colleges of the United State 
are giving the Constitution a squa 
deal.” 
“What do you mean by that?” 
asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “they are to 
critical of the Constitution. The 
don’t give the student an affirmativ 
view of the Constitution.” 

“Well, now, let’s look at that in 
little more detail,” I said. “Take t 
Preamble to the Constitution. I 
what respect do they not give that 
square deal?” 

“Now, let’s see, what is the Pre 
amble?”’ And so I repeated the Pre 
amble to him. 

“Well, no,” he said, “I didn’ 
mean that.” 

“Well, let’s take another phase ¢ 
the Constitution; let’s take the Fo 
teenth Amendment. Do you thin 
that we do not give that a square de: 
in the colleges?” 

“Well,” he said, “‘let’s see—th 
Fourteenth Amendment was the on 
that freed the slaves, wasn’t it?” 

“No, it was not.” 

“Well, what was it?” he asked. 

The point is that here was a m 
who was objecting to what the co 
leges were doing in the teaching € 
the Constitution who himself did ne 
know anything about the Consti 
tion of the United States. I said 


4 then (and I think that it is valid 

» say now) that, when the people 
Iho criticize the colleges for what 
1ey do can come and give the col- 
ges instruction on how to do it bet- 
wr, the colleges are prepared to take 
iat instruction. 

Mr. Faust: I should like to come 
ack to the very important question 
‘at you raised at the outset, Ode- 
ird. Assuming that the colleges 
vere free to inquire, what kind of ed- 
cation would be good education for 
ar citizens? What is it that is most 
+eded—vocational training? 

Mr. Opecarp: I could make a 


ving to ask White to stick his neck 
it first. 

Mr. Wuire: I would say that 
‘ere is no college or university in the 
mited States at the present time 
ind in that I include my own col- 
e) which is giving the kind of edu- 
‘tion that I would like to see in this 
suntry. Our whole society, and in- 
sed our whole world, is in a great 
ate of movement, and presumably 
kind of education which is good 

one time is not necessarily ideal 
nen several centuries have passed. 
»o much water has gone under the 
jidge, and it has washed a lot of 
ings away and maybe has left some 
posits as well. 

It seems to me that we are still 
ch too conservative. I do not like 
use the word “‘conservative” here 
ause I think that it is a good 
ord—it means conserving things 
t are worth conserving. We are 
jl too old-fashioned in our styles of 
jucation. 

Mr. Faust: Can you give us an 
mple of what you have in mind? 
“Mr. Wuire: Yes. There are vast 
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portions of humanity whose interests 
are simply omitted from the educa- 
tion that we are offering in our 
schools and colleges at the present 
time. For example, girls did not go to 
school until about a hundred years , 
ago. They were trained to do certain 
jobs at home by their mothers and 
their aunts and their grandmothers. 
Education was a man’s occupation, 
and the result was that it was built 
up in terms of masculine interests. 

Mr. Opecarp: Surely, because 
they lived in a man’s world. 

Mr. Wuite: I regret to say that it 
is still a man’s world, although, of 
course, in the presence of ladies men 
are too gentlemanly to discuss that. 
Women are permitted to go to school, 
provided they act like men and pre- 
tend that they are completely inter- 
ested in the same things that men are 
interested in. I think that perhaps 
that might be modified. 

Also, our education, until recent- 
ly, was aristocratic. It was an educa- 
tion strictly of the upper tenth, or 5 
per cent possibly, of society. Now it 
is a mass education, and yet we are 
still trying to carry on with the sub- 
ject matters which were appropriate 
to an aristocracy that got supported 
by the labor of others. 

Mr. Faust: I should be interested 
in hearing you talk about the subject 
matters that you think ought to be 
introduced. 

Mr. Wuite: I am not talking 
simply about vocational education. 
I am talking about the use of new 
subject matters, too, in liberal educa- 
tion, that is, to explore the workings 
of the human mind and heart. Just 
to give one example: We have lots of 
courses in history of literature and 
poetry and that sort of thing. Actual- 
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ly, how many ordinary people are in- 
terested, vividly, in poetry? I wish 
more were, On the other hand, when 
a new model of an automobile is 
parked along a curb, there is always 
a cluster of people around it, some- 
times lifting up the hood to look at 
the engine. We are interested. The 
mass of the people are interested in 
technology and in improved tech- 
nology. And an internal combustion 
engine is certainly as much a product 
of the human spirit as are the sonnets 
of Petrarch; and yet we have never 
contemplated the internal combus- 
tion engine as a product of the hu- 
man spirit. It has been simply a gadg- 
et to be used. In other words, we have 
had the aristocratic rather than the 
human view of it. 

I should like to see in every college 
in the United States a philosophical- 
historical course in the development 
of the internal combustion engine, 
the elements of which go back several 
thousand years—enormously com- 
plex and enormously interesting. The 
students would be interested in the 
internal combustion engine before 
they took the course, whereas they 
are not interested in a sonnet before 
they take a course in the history of 
the sonnet. 


Mr. Faust: It seems to me that 
the problem is not so much a question 
of what subject matters or what ma- 
terials will enter into college educa- 
tion but how we shall deal with the 
materials that are introduced. To 
as specific as ible about this, 
ets think ter Saeree about 
the internal combustion engine which 
was mere information about engines, 
the kind of thing that a youngster 
might use if he ever happened to be 
on a quiz program or could employ 


in games in the evening when ques 
tions, purely informational ones 


Mr. Opscarp: You can earn 
washing machine that way. 

Mr. Faust: You may have 
washing machine—but I do nof 
think that we will solve the problems 
that mass education ought to prepa 
people to solve. In other words, 
think that we ought to distinguish 
between interesting education an 
knowledge and wisdom. That mean: 
an inquiry into the principles 
things. 

Mr. Wurre: But the subject mat 
ter is not altogether irrelevant. If v 
start with subject matter already in 
teresting to our students, we have 
better chance of developing know 
edge and wisdom, I think, in the st 
dents. Otherwise, if we have to sé 
them the subject matter first, a 
then develop knowledge and wisde 
on the basis of our sale, we are sun 

Mr. Opecarp: Could I air som 
prejudices on this? 

Mr. Faust: Of course—we are a 
doing that here. f 

Mr. Opecarp: First of all,” 
should like to go back to this notio 
of academic freedom for just a set 
ond. I believe that the essential pul 


cel of the process of a liberal educ 
tion is freedom to inquire—free 
to learn. Too many people, it s 
to me, have the notion that the wht 
idea of academic freedom is s 

gimmick that the teachers 
thought up to protect their precic 
little monopolies and th mn 
responsible statements in the cl: 


; - Sometimes it is just that. But 
should like to make clear that, in 


sacher to teach what he wants to 
tach, although it is that. It is the 
eedom of the student to learn— 
cedom of the student to inquire into 
e world about him, so that he can 
liberated from ignorance, fear, and 
perstition. 
The essence of a liberal education 
puld inhere in the extent to which 
© are able to liberate the human 
ind and spirit from these three iron 
artains, if you please, that hang be- 
cen it and the world of experience, 
mely, fear, ignorance, and super- 
tion. 
Mr. Faust: I should like to em- 
size that the positive need in ib- 
education is training the mind to 
itm sound judgments. That is, I 
fant that fear and need to 
uprooted, but I think that the 
uprooting is not suf- 
ient—that what we need to aim at 
such an examination of whatever 
ir subject matters may be as would 
ovide students with the capacity to 
with general problems, to apply 
ciples to particular cases. | am 
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ficral, although mot com- 
cee kre eternal spheres 

many times that 2 good 
Gitrcee nee 
cational education. After all, every- 
one examining his own autobiegrs- 
phy will recognize the elements of 
chance that went into his selection of 
a vocation. I would szy that only a 
very small percentage of the popula 
tion, the working population, are do- 
ing the job for which they were 
trained im detail. 

Mz. Ovecarp: Do you not think 
that there is 2 lot of confusion about 
this whole distinction between wors- 
tional and liberal] education? Vocz- 
tional education has been, m my 
judgment, much too narrowly con- 
ceived. What we forget is thet the 
purpose of the schools and cullezes of 
this country, im any democratic so- 
ciety, is to tram young men and 
women to live full, creative ves mm 2 
democratic society. That is the voca- 
tion for which we are training people. 

The best kind of vocational edurca- 
tion is the kind that will give these 
youngsters an understanding of the 
history of their country—a history of 
the civilization of which they are 2 
part; 2 history of the civilization and 
culture of other peoples: am appreciz- 
tion for hterature and the arts—as 
well as the tools and skills thet are 
Recessary for them to make 2 vine. 
Too often we think of vocztional edu- 
cation as job training, and it is vastly 
more than that I should jest ike ww 
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of very specialized education. I might 
put it this way: It seems to me that 
in the development of college curric- 
ulums we have tended to permit the 
expert in various subject matters to 
present courses which might be de- 
signed as the first step toward the 
acquisition of a Ph.D. in that sub- 
ject. As a consequence, college cur- 
riculums are filled with numberless 
courses in special areas, taught large- 
ly as though each student were going 
to be a specialist in that area. We 
then resort to the elective system to 
make it possible for the student to 
add up enough semester hours to ac- 
quire a degree. I am somewhat wor- 
ried about the plea that specialists in 
vocational courses can be turned in 
the direction of liberal education. 1 
think that we need to insist upon the 
sharp differentiation of the ends of 
liberal education and the ends of spe- 
cialized training in order to avoid 


that difficulty. 


Mr. Waite: I said earlier that I 
thought that our whole educational 
system was dominated by men and 
was constructed for men. If people 
would start thinking about the half 
of our population which consists of 
women, and remember that we are 
educating women, too, the whole 
cause of liberal education would 
be enormously strengthened. Most 
women spend most of their lives in 
the very tough job of running fam- 
ilies and keeping homes together. 
The specialized technical vocational 
training needed for that job is rather 
more than most men think it is, but 
it is not too complicated. The real 
vocational training needed by a 
mother and wife is a firm liberal edu- 
cation which will enable her to keep 
abreast of what is happening in the 


world, to understand the tradition of 
civilization in which she stands, and 
to make that available to her chil- 
dren, to her community, and, above 
all, to her husband. In other words, 
the main job of a wife is to keep the 
emotional and intellectual life of the 
family going and not simply to wash 
the clothes in the latest gadget. 


Mr. Faust: The thing that trou- 
bles me about the problem we have 
been discussing could, I think, be put 
this way: I am greatly troubled by a 
kind of resignation that I seem to feel 
in our people with respect to some of 
our most pressing problems. A de- 
pression is coming, people seem to 
feel. There is nothing we can do about 
it. We can merely hope that, as indi- 
viduals, we will suffer as little as pos- 
sible. An atomic war is coming. There 
is not much we can do about it. We 
do not understand its origins. We do 
not understand the nature of atomic 
energy. We distrust our power to 
think our way through to solutions o 
these problems. I have been trying to 
insist that the role of the college, the 
role of liberal education, is to prepare 
people to make sound judgments 
about these questions that we all 
face. 

The very health of our democracy, 
its very life, depends upon that, b 
cause the career of our country, the 
course of its action, will follow the 
will of the majority, and whether 
that will is right or wrong, whether i 


what is critical for us. That is the rol 
of liberal education. 

Mr. Opecarp: I would sacrific 
a great deal in the colleges of th 
country if we could accomplish on 
thing. If we could first induce in th 
young men and women of this cou 
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ry a respect for knowledge, a respect 
or the necessity of knowing what 
hey are talking about, so that, before 
hey go off and make a generalization, 
hey will have some information to 
vase it on. 

Secondly, I should like to induce 
n them a fundamental and living 
aith in the dignity of man. 

I think that, if we can accomplish 


these two things, education in Amer- 
ica will have discharged its responsi- 
bility and lived up to the faith that 
the American people have in it. 

Mk. Faust: I think that we are in 
agreement at that point. We leave a 
great series of very difficult questions 
concerning how this important func- 
tion of mass education can be well 
performed in our democracy. 


A Special Supplement 


A PROPOSAL FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 


* 


Great Books Foundation Sponsors a Campaign 
for Adult Re-education in America™ 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
Chancellor, University of Chicago 


HE reason for universal education in the United States is that this 
Thee is a democracy. As Thomas Jefferson recognized, in in- 
sisting on the establishment of public education—a democracy de 
pends on the wisdom of its citizens. If we are bewildered now by the 
problems of our age, it is not because Jefferson’s trust in education was 
misplaced, but because we have not had the right kind of education. 
The only effective education for citizens of a democracy in the con- 
temporary world is liberal education, for only liberal education equips 
the citizen to think. Since the atomic bomb has set critical limits on 
the time which we have to make the right decisions, the re-education 
of all educable adults is an imperative necessity. 


If we must liberally educate as rapidly as possible a considerab 
proportion of our adults, the great books of Western civilization off 


* Reprinted by special permission of the New York Times (see New York Tim 
August 24, 1947, sec. 4, p. Eg). 
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‘e only means to do it. The value of the great books for liberal educa- 
on has been demonstrated on a significant scale with citizens who 
ive graduated from college—without ever being exposed to liberal 
‘ucation—and with those who have never gone beyond grammar 
hool. If there is a better means, it has not yet been discovered. 

Though the current slogan of educators is “liberal education,” how- 
‘er variously they may conceive it, the use of the great books may 
ot command universal support in the formal system of education. 
ne form of attack on the great books is the charge that there can be 
> agreement on such a list. 

No two people competent to judge may agree as to what number or 
hat books sum up our intellectual inheritance. But there is agree- 
‘ent on about 85 per cent among all lists, of authors if not of indi- 
‘dual titles, and that is close enough for all practical purposes. 

Another line of attack is that the great books are “antiquarian.” 

ihe validity of this assertion can be tested by the method of “‘teach- 
g’’ the great books—that of asking questions. Is the Bible anti- 
aarian? Is Machiavelli antiquarian? Is Shakespeare? Is ‘““The Com- 
sunist Manifesto,’ the Declaration of Independence, or is Freud? 
- The charge can be answered in another way. Those who make it 
“e unconsciously assuming that education is a synonym for indoctri- 
ation; that the student of the great books, or any other student, is 
old by a teacher what he should think. Liberal education makes the 
sudent decide for himself. 

As I have indicated, assertions about the validity of the great books 
aethod can be made today because of our experience. Last year more 
aan 6,000 adults were enrolled in great books classes. 

. Some of them were reading and discussing the great books for the 
nird year. This autumn, at a conservative estimate, about 30,000 will 
ye in great books classes. Approximately a third of these will be so 
ngaged because of the initial activities of the Great Books Founda- 


pens the others will be in community-sponsored classes organized 
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throughout the country with the assistance of University College, the 
adult education division of the University of Chicago. | 

University College began its community experiment in the Chica 
metropolitan area early in 1945 in cooperation with the Chicago Pub. 
lic Library and other agencies. These groups enrolled 1,300 members 
The classes were offered free. By 1946 the community plan had ex 
panded to Indianapolis, Cleveland, and Detroit, and by the spring o 
1947 community courses were being organized in seventeen cities 
from New York to Vancouver. The program had outgrown the experi 
mental phase and was beyond the energy and facilities of University 
College. | 

The Great Books F Pe iation was therefore organized to take over 
All of its officers and directors have either led great books classes 0 
participated in them. Some are educators; some are men who have 
found no incompatibility between meeting very large payrolls ane 


reading the works of Plato or Tawney. 

Though I am chairman of the board, and Mortimer Adler is , 
director, the president and active head of the Foundation is Lynn A 
Williams, Jr., who has resigned from the Stewart-Warner Corporal 
tion, of which he was vice president. The Foundation’s vice preside t 
is Walter P. Paepcke, chairman of the board of the Container Corpora 
tion of America. Ralph A. Beals, director of the New York Publi 
Library, is in charge of the Foundation’s activities in New York City 
The Foundation is a not-for-profit organization; it exists only to assis 
groups of all kinds to organize free classes in their communities. 

If the demand for great books classes is such as to require a specié 
organization to cope with it, and if practical and successful busines 
men are willing, on the basis of their own experience to join with edu 
cators in administering the organization, the great books must hai 
some appeal. | | 

That appeal is not one of entertainment. The movies, the curref 
book-of-the-month, or Fred Allen, offer entertainment requirif 
much less effort than the six or eight hours over a fortnight needed fe 
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ading Aristotle’s “Ethics” and the two additional hours for class 
scussion. The appeal isn’t prestige—for some of the participants 
ve it, and few others believe that understanding of Rousseau’s 
»ocial Contract” wins them the admiration of their fellows. The 
peal is not a better job, for the great books are not vocational, 
cept as ability to comprehend principles is vocational. And though 
e discussion groups have led to a few marriages, they are not recom- 
ended as the best place to seek a mate. 
The only conclusion is that the discussion groups must be educa- 
mal. It is difficult to see how they could be otherwise, for the cur- 
ulum consists of the statement of the great problems and ideas by 
2 best minds our culture has produced. Since these statements can 
understood only by careful reading, and their validity tested by 
usoning exactly expressed in open discussion with other members of 
© group, the participants attain facility in the liberal arts. They learn 
© virtue of applying thought to definite problems. 
Another of the virtues of the great books method is the ease by 
ich the demand can be met. Since the function of the two leaders is 
istimulate discussion, rather than to lecture or to tell the members 
ithe group what they should think, any good member of a discussion 
yup is a potential leader. 
That answers the problem of developing a faculty. The facilities re- 


bred are likewise easily provided. They are the books, a room, and a 
ile or series of tables, around which the group sits. 
ecause of the rapid expansion of great books groups, the supply of 
y books has been exhausted. The Great Books Foundation will 
aedy that shortage by autumn, providing reprints of the eighteen 
dings of the first year at $7.50 for the set. It may also be able to 
suade publishers of the low-priced editions, by demonstrating the 
stence of a market, to reprint the books. 
he price of books, or the effort of borrowing them from a library, 
e only cost to the student. 

he potential of the Great Books Foundation is estimated at 15 
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million citizens, able to read with sufficient facility and understandin; 
to take part in the discussions. How many of this number will b 
reached by the Foundation is uncertain, but it is clear that the num 
ber of participants will increase almost geometrically during the nex 
several years. Even if 15 millions study the great books we may not it 
the end reach the right answer to living with the atomic bomb. But w 
shall have made, I believe, a useful effort toward survival. 


The Great Books in the Modern World Program for 
1947-48 at the University of Chicago 


* 


THE FIRST COURSE 


For those who have never participated in a discussion course deal 
ing with the great books, twelve sections will be offered. Each of these 
sections will read the following books: 

1. Opening Session: Introduction and Exemplary Reading of the 
Declaration of Independence 

2. Plato: Apology, Crito 

3. Plato: Republic, Book I, Book II (through p. 368c) 


4. Thucydides: History, Book I, chaps. 1, 2, 3, 5; Book II, chaps 
6, 7; Book V, chap. 17 


5. Aristophanes: Lysistrata, Birds, Clouds 

6. Aristotle: Ethics, Book I 

7. Aristotle: Politics, Book I 

8. Plutarch: “Lycurgus,’”’ “Numa,” and “Comparison”; “Alex 
ander” and “‘Caesar” 


g. St. Augustine: Confessions, Books I-VIII 
10. St. Thomas: Treatise on Law (Summa Theologica, Books I-I 


QQ. 90-97) 
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. Machiavelli: The Prince 
. Montaigne: Selected Essays: “That the Taste of Good, etc.,” 


Book I, chap. 14; “Of Custom,” Book I, chap. 22; “Of Pedantry,” 
Book I, chap. 24; “Of the Education of Children,” Book I, chap. 
25; “It Is Folly, etc.,” Book I, chap. 26; ‘““Of Cannibals,” Book I, 
chap. 30; ““Upon Some Verses of Virgil,” Book III, chap. 5 


he Shakespeare: Hamlet 

. Locke: Of Civil Government (second essay) 

. Rousseau: The Social Contract, Books I-II 

. Federalist Papers: Nos. I-10, 15, 31, 47, 51, 68-71 (along with the 


Constitution) 


. Smith: The Wealth of Nations, Book I, chaps. 1-9 
. Marx: Communist Manifesto 


THE SECOND COURSE 


For those who have previously attended at least one course dealing 
ith the great books, seven sections will be offered. Each of these sec- 
ons will read the following books: 


*. Homer: Odyssey (students should read this work before coming to 


the first class) 


. Herodotus: History, Books I and II 

. Aeschylus: House of Atreus (Agamemnon, Furies, Libation Bearers) 
. Sophocles: Oedipus Rex, Antigone 

. Aristotle: Poetics 

. Plato: Meno 

. Aristotle: Ethics, Books II and VI (chaps. 1, 2, 5, 9-13) 

. Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, Books I-IV 

. Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida 

. Hobbes: Leviathan, Book I, chaps. 1-7, 11, 13-15; Book II, chaps. 


17-21 


. Milton: Areopagitica 
. Swift: Gulliver's Travels 
. Pascal: Pensées: Section II, Nos. 72, 82, 83, 100, 128, 131, 139, 142, 


143, 171; Section III, Nos. 194, 195, 219, 229, 233, 234; Section 
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14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


IV, Nos. 242, 273, 277, 282, 289; Section V, Nos. 298, 303, 32¢ 


3235 325, 330, 331; Section VI, Nos. 374, 385, 392, 395, 396, 397 
409, 412, 413, 416, 418; Section VII, Nos. 425, 430, 434, 435, 46; 
491, 524, 525, 526, 527, 528, 529, 530, $375 5425 546, 5525 Sectior 
VIII, Nos. 555, 563, 570, 585; Section IX, Nos. 597, 606, 607, 608 
609, 612, 618, 619, 630, 639; Section X, Nos. 643, 672, 674, 683 
691; Section XI, No. 692; Section XII, Nos. 736, 759, 767, 791 
792 

. Rousseau: Discourse on Inequality; Treatise on Political Econom 

. Nietzsche: Beyond Good and Evil 

. Mill: Representative Government, chaps. 1-6 

. Mill: Representative Government, chaps. 7-18 

. Tawney: The Acquisitive Society 


THE THIRD COURSE 


For those who have had at least two years’ experience in readin; 


the great books, four sections will be offered. Each of these section 
will read the following books: 


I. 


I Dn fF WwW WN 


Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound; and The Book of Fob (student 
should read this book before coming to the first class) 


. Plato: The Statesman 

. Aristotle: Politics, Books III, IV, V 
. Euclid: Elements, Book I | 
. Aristotle: Categories, chaps. 1-4; On Interpretation, chaps. 1-8 | 
. Nicomachus: Jntroduction to Arithmetic 


. Lucian: True History; Dialogues of the Dead; Dialogues of j 
Heterae; Dialogues of the Gods; Alexander the Oracle-monger; T. 
Sale of Creeds; The Fisher 


. St. Augustine: Of the Teacher; St. Thomas; Of the Teacher ( 


Veritate, Q. 11) 


. Song of the Nibelungs and the Volsungs (Wm. Morris translatio 


. Gilbert: On the Magnet 
. Spinoza: Tractatus Politicus 
. Milton: Paradise Lost 
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. Locke: Essay on Human Understanding, Book III 

. Stendhal: The Red and the Black 

. Gibbon: The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chaps. 15, 16 
. Mill: Of Liberty 

. Thoreau: Civil Disobedience; A Plea for Captain Fohn Brown 

.. Freud: The Origin and Development of Psychoanalysis 


What Do You ThinkP 


. Can Bets education be reconciled with general education? If so 
should they both be taught simultaneously? Or should general educatior 
precede highly specialized education? What are the virtues of the sequenc 
which you favor? 


. How do we judge between the varieties of liberal education? Must libera 
education be tailor-made to fit the idiosyncrasies of the particular student: 
Is there a common core of education which every human being should pos 
sess? Which every citizen should possess? Should the focus of liberal educa 
tion be on personal idiosyncrasies or on the common core? 


. Is it possible with present resources to have a student-centered approach t¢ 
general education? If it is possible, is it desirable? Is it the function o 
education to solve the problems of students? Or is it the function of educa 
tion to create an awareness of problems that the student has not beet 
aware of before? Has education been successful if the student is madi 
“happy” and well adjusted? Or are there some things to which the edu 
cated man should not adjust? : 


. Should the content of general education be determined by the interests o 
the student? What about specialized education? To what extent should se 
determine the content of general education? Specialized education? Is i 
one of the purposes of general education to create new interests? Are differ 
ent subject matters in general education appropriate to an aristocrati 
student body and to a democratic one? 

. Would you like to see a philosophical-historical course in the developmen 
of the internal combustion engine in every college curriculum? Could such. 
course develop knowledge and wisdom in the student? Would you tak 
such a course as an elective? 


. Is the essence of liberal education to liberate the human mind and spiri 

from fear, ignorance, and superstition? Is it to train the mind to form a. 
judgments? Is the distinction between vocational and liberal educati 
artificial? Do they have the same or different ends? What is the prop 
end of a medical school? 


. Can sound policy judgments on public questions be made solely upon 
basis of the facts and generalizations drawn from them? Do you need 
have any knowledge of the ends toward which you desire to move? H 
do you get knowledge of these ends? 
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Did You Hear These 
Rounpb TABLE Discussions — 
ON EDUCATION? 


410 G.I. EDUCATION—C. E. Hostetler, Floyd Reeves, Ralph Tyler 


423 THE CHALLENGE OF OUR TIME—V. A. Demant, Douglas Jerrold, 
C. M. Joad, Sir Frederick Whyte 


432 EDUCATION. AND THE G.I.’S—Clarence Faust, Henry Heald, 
Ralph Tyler 


444 MUST MEN FIGHT?—Margaret Mead, Harlow Shapley, Malcolm 
Sharp 


454 CAN UNESCO EDUCATE FOR WORLD UNDERSTANDING?— 
Etienne Gilson, Richard P. McKeon, J. B. Priestley, George D. Stod- 
dard 


459 ARE WE RE-EDUCATING FOR DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY ?— 
Earl McGrath, Charles E. Merriam, T. V. Smith 


466 THE CHILD IN TODAY’S CULTURE—Arnold Gesell, Robert J. 
Havighurst, Helen Koch 


472 A FREE AND RESPONSIBLE PRESS—Wilbur Forrest, Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, George N. Shuster 


476 THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF RADIO—Clarence Moore, 
Roy C. Wakefield, Barbara Ward, Louis Wirth 


479 AGGRESSION IN CHILDREN—Arnold Gesell, Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, Adrian H. Vander Veer 


486 EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY—Robert Red- 
field, George D. Stoddard, Louis Wirth 


Any of these pamphdets will be tent to you for ten cents in coin 


Order from the University of Chicago Rounp TaBLe, Chicago 37> 
Illinois. Pamphlets may be purchased in lots of 100 or more at special 
rates upon request. 
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